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Washington 


T JAIL, brightest banner that floats on the gale, 
I I Flag of the country of Washington, hail l 
Red are thy stripes with the blood of the brave; 
Bright are thy stars as the sun on the wave; 

IVrapt in thy fold are the hopes of the free, 
Banner of Washington! — blessings on thee l 


Traitors shall perish and treason shall fail; 
Kingdoms and thrones in thy glory shall pale; 
Thou shall live on, and thy people shall own 
Loyalty’s sweet, when each heart is thy throne 
Union and Freedom thine heritage be, 

Country of Washington! — blessings on thee! 


—William S. Robin son. 























Gravity Life One Big Thrill 


H ARK to the clank of the iron links, 

It’s the sling detached from the cone, 

And hark to the screech of the brakes on 
the wheels 

As over the head they have gone. 

Five loads at a time go 
up the plane, 

And drop to their 
place in the train, 

It’s the tune of the 
wheels as forward 
they go, 

That comes in clatter¬ 
ing refrain. 

A refrain of the past, 
half joyful, half sad, 

Filled with memories 
of those gone away, 

A longing for the days 
and the scenes that 
are past, 

The old and the young 
and the gay.” 

Thus runs the story 
of “ The Old Gravity ” 
as it came from the pen 
of one who knew it inti¬ 
mately, and was pub¬ 
lished in The Bulletin of 
June 1, 1925. Gravity 
days were the best! 

Veterans of that service 

proudly tell us this is a FRANK L. 

fact. And who will say 

their pride is without reason? Were they not 
pioneers, and is there any chapter in American 
railroad history more interesting than that which 
deals with that first railroad over the Moosic 
mountain, between Carbondale and Honesdalu, 
Pa., upon which these men began their careers? 


There were no locomotives on that road. Long 
trains of diminutive cars, light or loaded as the 
case may have been, ran, instead, by the natural 
force of gravity the greater part of the way. Up 
grade they were hauled by the power exerted by 
stationary engines. Yet 

- on the road lacked 

none of the glamour or 
thrill of railroad life ns 
we of today know it. 
From far and near 
thousands of people came 
each year to see that 
unique artery of trans¬ 
portation and further en- 
joy the novelty of a trip 
over it. 

Only the sturdy might 
survive a career as a 
gravity worker. Brawn, 
skill and courage were a 
first requisite. Speed! 
There was plenty of 
that; as much as seventy 
miles an hour on occa¬ 
sions, and runaway 
too! Hours 
were long and the work 
exacting, yet not tedi- 
■ ous; not tedious because 

of its strange fascina¬ 
tion, perhaps. Men en- 
PAFFORD gaged in it from choice 

and continued in it be¬ 
cause it was satisfying, a man’s work from be¬ 
ginning to end. They gloried in it. 

Frank L. Sp afford, of No. 12 Dickson Place, 
Carbondale, Pa., now retired, began a railroad 
career that ripened into thirty-seven years and 
six months of continuous time ere it ended on 
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July 1, 1922, breaking in cars and watching the 
crossing at the foot of No. 18, on the old gravity, 
at Waymart, under “ Doc ” Hudson, long since 
dead. Later, while working for “ Hi ” Inch, 
cleaning snow from around the pulleys on No. 
12, he was hit over his left eye by a trip of 
cars and for three days thereafter was uncon¬ 
scious. Often, in winter, he was obliged to board 
moving cars, the trucks of which, the only foot¬ 
ing afforded, were thickly covered with ice, and 
was accustomed to work around moving trains 
as late as ten o’clock at night without the aid of 
a lantern because such a light would have inter¬ 
fered with other signals. Riding a train of more 
than a hundred cars in length, its force mean¬ 
while driving a snow plow through deep drifts 
was not an unusual winter experience. Much 
else that he was called upon to do was equally 
as trying and exciting, but he did it without fear 
and though he was employed on the road only 
four years before it was changed over to a steam 
road, he, too, will tell you that “gravity days 
were the best.” 

Home environments may have had much to 
do with his love for adventure and his sticktoit- 
iveness. He was born at Seeleyville, Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania, December 8, 1845. His 
father, Lester Spafford, at that time a farmer 
and sawyer, was an old sea captain, strict and 
rigid in his administration of discipline, and 
very severe “ with everybody and everything,” 
as he recalls him. The winter that he was twelve 
years old, his father took him into the woods 
to help him in getting out mine ties and that 
venture marked the beginning of his career as a 
breadwinner. 

His work in the woods stood him in good 
stead later in life and for several years prior to 
the beginning of his railroad career he was em¬ 
ployed in lumber yards along the gravity road, 
from which E. M. Peck, lumber and tie agent 
for the mine department, procured props, ties 
and other lumber for use in the mines. One of 
these yards was just south of the main line at 
Prompton and was connected with it by a single 
track, a horse being used to haul the cars in and 
out. Jack Hallenbeck was the first driver and 
he was succeeded by Jim Miner. Both died many 
years ago. It was from this work that he turned 
to the gravity road and started his career on 
January 1, 1885. 

The days that followed he never will forget. 
Hardships of winter were tempered by the gaiety 
of summer travel. The gravity road made Far- 
view, noted for its wonderful view, a mecca for 
picnic parties and excursion trains loaded to ca¬ 


pacity with a human cargo, carefree and happy, 
were run almost daily during the summer season. 
It was a gay life, indeed, even for railroad folk. 
Non-revenue passengers, berry pickers for the 
greater part, “ patronized ” the coal trains in 
great numbers, meanwhile, and it was not an 
uncommon sight to see women, singly or in pairs, 
standing on the bumpers of the little cars as 
they rolled across some level. 

From the road, some time later, he went to 
Carbondale where he was employed in the Or¬ 
chard shop, long ago destroyed by fire, as a 
repairman on gravity cars. He next worked for 
John Dyer, the florist, caring for lawns and 
flower beds at stations between Carbondale and 
Wilkes-Barre, and then as a helper in the wood 
mill, at Carbondale, under Frank Shannon. At 
the time he retired from the service he was a 
member of the car repair force of shop 26, of 
which R. C. Schuster was the foreman. 

Mrs. Spafford, nee Mary Shapely, of Prompton, 
his companion of fifty-eight years, died January 
17, 1923. Their only child, John Spafford, was 
also a gravity worker until the road was aban¬ 
doned. He then entered the service of the New 
York, Ontario and Western, as a trainman, and 
six weeks later suffered an accidental death. 

He is a member of the First Presbyterian 
church of Carbondale. 


Only Bad Colonels 

Tt rOW, an outfit takes its tone from 

/\l its officers. Napoleon said once: 
d. 1 “ There are no had regiments. 
There are only bad Colonels.” Given 
proper recruit-training and decent non- 
coms, an organization will hang together 
and function after a fashion, but the 
officer transmits or kills the delicate 
thing called morale, that makes all the 
difference between a good outfit and a 
bad one. The new captain understood 
this as well as any man. He had taken 
over a splendid weapon, this guard; he 
set himself diligently to learn it in all 
its parts, and to get the confidence of 
his people. The way to do that is to 
know your job—all your job — every¬ 
thing about it. —From “Red Pants,” by 
John W. Thomason, Jr. 
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mhe Supervisory Officer 

His Responsibilities and Obligations Are Outlined to Pennsylvania Division Supervisory 
Officers By F. L. Hanlon, at Railroad Club Dinner 


S UPERVISORY officers who attended the 
second annual dinner of The Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad Club, Pennsylvania Di¬ 
vision, at the Hotel Casey, in Scranton, on Wed¬ 
nesday evening, January 36, learned from F. L. 
Hanlon, supervisor of wage and working agree¬ 
ments and the speaker of the evening, that the 
foreman or supervisor is governed by three para¬ 
mount obligations: First, his obligation to the 
Management of the organization which has suf¬ 
ficient faith in his ability to place him in a posi¬ 
tion of trust and responsibility; second, his obli¬ 
gation to the men under him, who look to him for 
guidance and example and whom he should strive 
to make industrious and capable workmen; and 
third, his duty to society. M. F. Clune, train¬ 
master and president of the Club, was the toast¬ 
master. 

Long will the event be pleasantly remembered 
because of its joviality and warmth of good fel¬ 
lowship. No sooner had the Crystal ballroom, 
where the festivities of the evening were held, 
been occupied by the party of some two hundred 
or more members of the Club, their wives or 
wives-to-be, and invited guests, than whole-souled 
merriment was the order of the hour. It was 
contagious and all, sooner or later, fell under its 
spell. Jack Walsh, a song leader of great popu¬ 
larity in the Valley, and Earl Keating’s Ramblers, 
also enjoying an enviable reputation locally, got 
everybody to singing, including many who had 
never sung before, and later in the evening the 
Ramblers played the kind of music that simply 
compels lively folk to trip the light fantastic. 
And so, as all agreed when homeward bound, the 
evening was a great success. 

During the dinner hour, while a repast of roast 
stuffed young turkey and other good things was 
being enjoyed, the first semblance of the family 
spirit was to be noted. Seated in groups of 
four, six or eight throughout the great, brightly 
illuminated room, the happy folk visited as do 
fi-iends of old. Those at the guests’ table in¬ 
cluded J. F. Fobner, statistician for operations; 
H. S. Clarke, engineer maintenance of way; C. A. 
Morgan, superintendent of the Pennsylvania di¬ 
vision, and Mrs. Morgan and daughter, Miss Mary 
Kilker; Mr. and Mrs. Clone; Mr. Hanlon; N. 


S. Burns, rules examiner, and Mrs. Burns; J. E. 
Long, superintendent of safety; E. J. Brenner, 
freight agent at Wilkes-Barre and vice-president 
of the Club; W. W. Bates, assistant to the gen¬ 
eral manager for personnel; and G. 8. Edmonds, 
superintendent of motive power. 

At frequent intervals, Jack Walsh would break 
through the bee-like din of conversation to intro¬ 
duce The Delaware and Hudson Railroad Club 
“Songbirds,” one by one, or by groups when 
some particular artist appeared stage-struck. In 
this way the party was treated to the rare pleas¬ 
ure of hearing Eddie Reardon and Tommy 
Sheridan sing “The Old Grey Mare;” Mickey 
Cantwell, “Smiles;” Mb. Clune, “Where Do 
You Work-a John;” Misses Nye, Kennedy, 
Buckley and Brennan, “My Wild Irish Rose;” 
John Howard, “Let Me Call You Sweetheart;” 
Bh.l Dollard and John Pennefeatheb, “ Good- 
by Girls;” T. S. Kelley, “Mary Lou;” Fred 
Smith, “Roamin’;” Walter Cook, “You Great 
Big Beautiful Doll;” Tommy Mackin, “School 
Days;” Mike Nugent and Barney Brennan, 
“Where the River Shannon Flows;” and many 
others, including duet and quartet numbers, all 
equally enjoyable. 

“ I am going to outline my notion of the re¬ 
sponsibilities and obligations of officials, and in 
that category I include every employe who super¬ 
vises the work of other men, from the foreman 
directing the work of one or two men to the rank¬ 
ing officer of the Company, ’ said Mr. Hanlon, in 
prefacing his talk on “ The Responsibility of a 
Supervisor,” after having been introduced by 
Toastmaster Clune. Continuing, he said: 

“First, we will discuss the responsibility of 
the official to the Management of the organization 
with which he is connected. When an organiza¬ 
tion appoints an employe to direct the efforts of 
other employes it really makes him a member of 
the firm and he should consider himself as such. 
His constant ambition should be to improve the 
quality of the product and increase the output. 
The railroad officer should unceasingly bend 
every energy toward bringing the quality of the 
particular product or operation for which he is 
responsible, to a point, as close to perfection as 
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may be humanly possible and should strive to 
instill the same feeling in the minds of his men. 

“ This is a duty that railroad men owe to their 
fellow men—the traveling public. When you 
consider the high speed trains that we are oper¬ 
ating today with the heavy equipment, et cetera, 
it is appalling to think of the loss of life and 
damage that a slight mistake might cause. 

“Officers who supervise the work of employes 
who come into personal contact with the travel¬ 
ing public should educate them to be courteous 
no matter how it may hurt, and there are many 
times during the course of a day’s work that 
these men would probably like to throw a patron 
through a window. Of course, it is just such a 
person who would give the railroad the worst 
kind of a black eye if he was not accorded the 
full measure of courtesy and service, or more. 
The doctrine of satisfied customers should be 
preached to this class of employes constantly 
and every opportunity should be grasped to illus¬ 
trate just how detrimental adverse criticism can 
be to a railroad. 

“ The valuable officer will observe the work of 
his force and install the necessary checks and 
safeguards to insure the detection of misfits 
among his men. Loafing and laziness should be 
abhorred and men who may be addicted to this 
practice and inclined to be inert should be 
weeded out of the ranks before their faults spread 
to others, and believe me, gentlemen, they are 
contagious. There is nothing more disheartening 
to an energetic, industrious workman than to 
be placed in a position where he cannot avoid 
observing the actions of a lazy, indifferent fellow 
employe, who may receive equal compensation for 
his work, if not more. 

“ He will also adopt ‘A penny saved is a penny 
earned ’ for his motto and will insist upon the 
economical use of materials and supplies, regard¬ 
less of the small cost of some items, bearing in 
mind that the waste of the small items, while 
relatively insignificant in his particular depart¬ 
ment, amounts to an astounding figure when the 
organization is considered as a unit. 

“ He, too, will defend the policies of the Man¬ 
agement and his ranking officers to the limit. 
The average railroader is prone to kick, no mat¬ 
ter how well off he may be. It is sometimes 
amusing, and frequently pathetic, to listen in 
on the ‘ stovepipe ’ gossip, when the policy of 
the Management or certain officers is torn com¬ 
pletely apart and then reconstructed by vision¬ 
aries who end up by complaining bitterly, as a 
rule, that they never expect to have the oppor¬ 


tunity to try out or put their theories into 
practice. 

“As a rule, these reconstruction conferences are 
forgotten immediately, but sometimes a thought 
lodges in the mind of a highly imaginative em¬ 
ploye, whose mental processes do not function as 
normally as could be desired, and the next thing 
you know we have a radical on our hands. It 
only takes one firebrand of this kind to start a 
lot of trouble in a smooth-working organization. 

“Officers should thoroughly familiarize them¬ 
selves with the details of the policies of the 
Management as they are established from time 
to time, and present the facts to their men in 
such a way that they understand them thoroughly. 
There are no secrets about our operation and if 
the employes are given the facts I believe they 
are intelligent enough to understand the neces¬ 
sity for and the wisdom of moves that are made. 
The officer should never take the attitude that it 
is none of the man’s business. There is nothing 
that will destroy the interest of a man in his 
organization more quickly and thoroughly, and, 
after all, the success the most of us have attained 
is largely due to the assistance we have received 
from others. 

“ Of course, the officer’s unforgivable sin is 
personal criticism of the Management’s policies 
or the actions or instructions of his ranking 
officers. When anyone gets into the frame of mind 
where he feels unable to restrain such impulses, 
the manly thing to do is either to shut up or 
resign. So much for the officer’s obligations to 
the corporation. 

“ We will now take the obligation of the 
officer to the employe whose work he directs. It 
is well to remember that it only takes a short 
turn of the wheel of fate to make bosses of some 
men and laborers of others. 

“Any officer who has won his way to the top, 
honestly has been helped there by industry, ini¬ 
tiative and originality. The lost, naturally, is a 
gift with which everyone is not endowed. The man 
possessing originality should make good use of 
the gift to improve his own conditions and, in 
addition, to give the employe under him the bene¬ 
fit of ideas that will improve the quality of the 
product he may be engaged in making or increase 
the quality of his output. 

“ The average officer can reach back into the 
‘ bag of experience ’ he collected on his journey 
to the top and give the man who may be work¬ 
ing for him the benefit of many short cuts that 
will improve his work, lessen fatigue and increase 
his output, that he would otherwise have to ac- 
(Turn to Page 59) 
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Washington In Domestic Life 

Letters to His Private Secretary Disclose Many Interesting Human Tendencies of the 
Man Whom We Revere as “ The Father of Our Country ” 


F OR a part of the time during which General 
Washington was President his private sec¬ 
retary was Colonel Tobias Lear. Lear died 
in the City of Washington in 1816, but his widow, 
who was a niece of Martha Washington, survived 
him for nearly forty years, dying there in Decem¬ 
ber, 1856. 

Toward the close of Mrs. 

Lear’s life, Richard Rush of 
Philadelphia, was a Regent 
of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion and much of the time 
in Washington. To him 
Mrs. Lear gave the private 
letters, some thirty in num¬ 
ber, which had been re¬ 
tained of those written by 
Washington to his Secre¬ 
tary. Rush prepared them 
for publication, submitted 
the manuscript to her, and 
shortly after her death pub¬ 
lished them in book form 
under the above title. 

The first letter is dated 
September 5, 1790, and re¬ 
lates to his having rented 
the Robert Morris house on 
the south side of Market 
street, near Sixth street, 

Philadelphia, lie describes the house, remarking 
that even with the additions the gentlemen of his 
family would have to go into the third story, 
where also Mr. and Mrs. Lear would have to go. 
He requests Mr. Lear to use his best endeavors 
for ascertaining the best schools in Philadelphia, 
with a view of placing Washington Custis, Mrs. 
Washington’s grandson, at the best. Washington 
had adopted young Custis and took the most affec¬ 
tionate interest in him. Mr. Custis lived until 
1857 at Arlington, his estate in Virginia near the 
City of Washington, which it overlooks from its 
beautiful heights. It is now the National Ceme¬ 
tery. He again discusses the schools, pointing 
out the dependence upon—first, the character and 
ability of the masters; second, the policy and dis¬ 
cipline of the school and, third, the number of the 


pupils. If there be too many pupils justice can¬ 
not be done to them whatever the ability of the 
masters. What should be the due proportion is 
in some measure matter of opinion, but an ex¬ 
treme must be obvious to all. There was a move¬ 
ment started to have the public in Philadelphia 
pay the rent of the house. His terms of dissent 
against this became very 
emphatic. 

In November, 1790, he 
drove to Philadelphia in his 
own traveling carriage with 
Mrs. Washington; the chil¬ 
dren and the servants in at¬ 
tendance on the children be¬ 
ing in the stage coach hired 
for the occasion. 

The short session of Con¬ 
gress over, he returned to 
Mount Vernon in March, 
1791. In closing his letter 
of April 3 (there being at 
this time growing appre¬ 
hensions of trouble with the 
Indians) he makes the re¬ 
mark that until we could 
restrain the turbulence and 
disorderly conduct of our 
own borderers, it would be 
in vain to expect peace with 
the Indians; or that they would govern their own 
people better than we did ours. (It was in the 
following autumn that General St. Clair’s army 
was defeated by them in the vicinity of the Miami 
Villages.) 

He encountered difficulties about his servants 
under the non-slavery laws of Philadelphia. A 
good and faithful servant, he adds, was never 
afraid of having his conduct looked into, but the 
reverse. 

In a letter of March 13, 1796, alluding to his 
pecuniary affairs, he says that, for the few years 
he has left, the enjoyment of less, with more ease 
and certainty, will be more convenient to him, 
and more desirable; had his resources been ade¬ 
quate to it, he would have purchased the lot and 
(Turn to Page 58) 
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'Tia education forma the common mind: 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 

—Pope. 

<jpic Story of Endeavor 

N the transcontinental lines of today the 
shuttle movement of goods and men links 
a people into unity and prosperity. In the 
last half of the previous century on into today 
these flying trains tell the story of a conquest 
marked with hardship and determination, and 
illumined with courage and sacrifice. Against 
fear and fault-finding, despite prejudice and 
selfishness, encouraged by grants, subsidies, huge 
capital investments, daring concepts and fruitful 
adventures, the pioneer railway builders, through 
the strenuous years of American growth, consum¬ 
mate this universal link between producer and 
consumer, and make possible the magic life of the 
civilization we now enjoy. 

It is an epic story of endeavor. It is a thrilling 
narrative of practical success. Through hamlet, 
town and city speed the countless trains bearing 
the products of millions of workers that all men 
may be equal according to their toil and thrift. 
Criss-crossing a continent, over rivers, plains, val¬ 
leys and mountains, at noonday and dead of 
night, with small loss of life, transportation 
burgeons a people with plenty. 

What infinite toil has gone into these roadbeds! 
What magical constructive ability has gone into 
these interlacing systems! What infinite care 
operates these swift-moving caravans of service 
and comfort! For a couple of hundred dollars 
one can cross the continent and return, loitering 
by the way to contemplate the unrivaled scenic 


grandeur, and to view the panorama of farm, fac¬ 
tory and mine. Beyond all cavil, our railroads 
make us one in prospect and purpose. The farm 
would be barren, the factory would be silent, the 
mine would be lost in darkness without them. 
And the colossal service is for each and every 
one who aspires and works, saves and conserves. 
It is a service constant, impartial, indispensable; 
worthy of the utmost good-will and a guaranty 
of perpetual freedom. 

The ribbon of the rails is the roadway to econ¬ 
omy and wealth. The sound of the locomotive 
whistle is the call to unflagging enterprise. The 
thunder of the fast mail is the diapason of prog¬ 
ress. We owe the slowly consolidating systems not 
binding laws but a natural unfolding. We should 
pay without murmuring what the traffic demands. 
We should not tax too heavily these burden bear¬ 
ers of all our own initiative and enterprise. We 
should remember what of our own endeavor has 
gone into their making. We own them; they are 
our faithful servants; they are our unified voices 
asking only for justice and fair play.—From the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

T^ailroad Lessens Tax Burden 

HE total tax in the town of Worcester paid 
by the D. & H. railroad for town pur¬ 
poses, including light and fire in this vil¬ 
lage and East Worcester, amounts to $8,835.26. 
To this must be added the school tax as in the 
various districts along the line which probably 
exceeds $6,000. Their assessment, including land 
purchased, is $509,000, or about 2® per cent of 
the total valuation of the township. We doubt 
if but very few people realize the great financial 
benefit the railroad means to us. To this must 
be added the wages of the four section gangs and 
the employes of two stations. Were Worcester 
without a railroad, the tax rate, based on the 
levy in this village would be increased from 
$22.60 to nearly $29.80 .—Worcester (N. Y>) 
Times. 


Old Time, his rusty scythe may whet. 

The unmowed grass is glowing yet 
Beneath the sheltering snow, my boys; 

And if the crazy dotard ask. 

Is love worn outf Is life a taskt 

We’ll bravely answer No! my boys, 

We'll bravely answer Not 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The block of granite which is an obstacle in the 
path of the weak, becomes a stepping stone in the 
path of the strong .— Carlisle. 
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Chosen To Head Veterans 



W. T. CAMPBELL 

Mr. Campbell, freight agent at Mechanicville, 
haa been chosen by the executive committee of 
The Delaware and Hudson Veterans' Association 
to serve the unexpired term of W. C. Gurney, its 
late president. 


Converls of Get-Together Idea 

S TATION supervisory officers on the Susque¬ 
hanna division are converts of the get- 
together idea. On two recent occasions 
they have met, informally, for an evening, and 
the opportunity thus afforded for becoming better 
acquainted and for the discussion of problems of 
mutual interest in round-table talk, they have 
found of inestimable value. A growing demand 
for some such medium of idea exchange prompted 
John H. Ferret, division agent, to give this 
popular method a trial. 

The first meeting, an experiment more or less, 
was held in Keator’s hall, Afton, on Friday even¬ 
ing, December 5, and the attendance of fifteen 
was representative of the stations between Sidney 
and Binghamton. It more than measured up to 
expectations, in every respect, with the result 


that a second meeting was held in the Hotel 
Augustin, Cobleskill, on Thursday evening, Janu¬ 
ary 5, and the popularity of the idea was further 
attested by an attendance of thirty-five, several 
entire station units being present. Mr. Ferret 
and A. W. Acklet, division passenger agent, 
were included in the party, as were E. S. Ryder 
and George D. Ryder, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Harder Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany of Cobleskill, who were present as guests. 
Dinner preceded the meeting and its excellence 
was one of the enjoyable features of the evening 
and highly creditable to the standard of service 
established by the management of the hotel. 

George D. Ryder made the principal talk and 
recounted in an interesting and masterly way the 
early history of The Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroad which is now included in the main line 
of our Susquehanna division. E. S. Ryder also- 
spoke. Economy, Safety First, accounting re¬ 
ports, order bills of lading and other relevant 
subjects were discussed, and Mr. Acklet in¬ 
structed the agents relative to the new tariffs, 
during the business session which was conducted 
by Mr. Ferret. 

Flood Conditions Responsible 

F LOOD conditions were entirely responsible 
for the fact that during November, 1927, 
only 86.7 per cent of our 3,700 passenger 
trains were on time as compared with 96.8 per 
cent for the preceding month. Passenger Train 
Delay Bulletin No. 236, issued by the Public 
Service Commission, State of New York, gives the 
record of each division for the month as follows: 

The Pennsylvania division had 99.1 per cent of 
its 112 trains on time; the Susquehanna division, 
96.6 per cent of its 795 trains; the Saratoga di¬ 
vision 84.6 per cent of its 1,941 trains; and the 
Champlain division, 81.5 per cent of its 852 trains. 


Locomotive 

St CROSS the parchment of the earth 
xj*- You scrawl with hissing pen 
The autograph of industry — 

The manuscript of men. 

— Stella Weston, in 

“ The Flamingo. 
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W ashlngton In Domestic Life 
(Continued from Page 55) 
houses in Alexandria which Mr. Lear pointed out, 
but that as his resources depended on contingen¬ 
cies, he chose to tread on sure ground in all his 
engagements, being as unwilling to embarrass 
others by uncertain contracts as to be deceived in 
his expectations. 

The General retired from the Presidency on 
March 3, 1797, after writing that farewell ad¬ 
dress which has been pronounced unequalled by 
any composition of uninspired wisdom. 

The next year he was appointed to the supreme 
command of the army during the difficulties and 
even quasi-war with our old ally, Prance. He 
accepted on condition of receiving no pay or 
emolument. This threw upon him burdensome 
duties, many official calls, a heavy correspondence 
and a flow of company. It hindered putting his 
private affairs in order; it being his desire, before 
quitting the scene of human action, to leave his 
concerns in such condition as to give as little 
trouble as possible to those who would have the 
management of them afterwards. 

The letters are written without reserve. Under¬ 
standing human nature thoroughly under all its 
phases, he deals wisely with men in small things 
as in great, but he does no one injustice. When 
others are acting disingenuously towards him, 
though seeing through it, he is considerate and 
forebearing, not taking steps hastily, but ready 
to make allowances when they could be made. 
Dishonesty, or the suspicion of it, he never over¬ 
looks. His reprobation of all dishonesty is seen 
in more than one of his letters, as well as his 
restrained modes of dealing with it whilst affect¬ 
ing only his own interest. 

In dealing with small things he shows no undue 
tenacity of opinion; no selfishness; no petulance; 
no misplaced excitements. He never plays the 
petty tyrant. He does not forget himself; he does 
not forget others; he assumes nothing for any 
exaltation in himself, but is reasonable and provi¬ 
dent in all his domestic and household arrange¬ 
ments. We hear in Washington of no idle 
whimsies, no studied or foolish eccentricities, none 
of the buffoonery of ripe years. They were not 
in him (bad ambition and moral callousness 
have disfigured too many of the great names of 
the earth, ancient and modern); whilst his match¬ 
less purity and deathless deeds raise him above 
them all. Opinion and passion were strong in 
him. The latter existed in vehemence, but he 
put the curb upon it and excluded it from in¬ 
fluencing his conduct. He stifled his dislikes; he 
was silent under sneers and disparaging innu¬ 


endoes lest inopportune speech might work injury 
to the great cause confided to him. 

Thomas Jefferson withdrew his services as Sec¬ 
retary of State from the administration oyVash- 
ington towards the close of his first tern^n the 
Presidency. He had differed from Washington on 
political questions of the greatest importance. 
Writing of him at a later period Mr. Jefferson 
says, “His integrity was most pure; his justice 
the most inflexible I have ever known; no motives 
of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or 
hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was, 
indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, 
and a great man.” 


Five Veterans Retire 

A PPLICATIONS for retirement from active 
duty were recently approved by the Board 
of Managers in favor of the following em¬ 
ployes : 

John Condon, 41 Madison Avenue, Albany, 
N. Y., (laborer, Transportation department). 
Born at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., May 10, 1857. En¬ 
tered the service as a laborer in the Transporta¬ 
tion department, at Albany, December 1, 1915. 
Retirement effective on December 1, last. 

George R. Cbonan, 14 Third Street, Port 
Henry, N. Y., (freight clerk and cashier). Born 
at Port Henry, N, Y., December 30, 1877. En¬ 
tered the service as a clerk in the Transportation 
department, at Port Henry, January 1, 1900. 
Promoted to freight clerk and cashier on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1905. Retirement effective on November 1, 
last. 

Adelbebt L. Emmons, Worcester, N. Y., 
(agent). Bora February 8, 1853. Entered the 
service as an operator, at Otego, N. Y., May 1, 
1875. Appointed agent at Worcester, N. Y., in 
April, 1882. Retirement effective August 1, last. 

Harbison Mickle, 10 Huntington Avenue, One- 
onta, N. Y., (conductor). Born May 10, 1862. 
Entered the service as a sectionman, at Oneonta, 
March 1, 1875. Employed as a trainman, Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1878, and as a trainman and conductor, 
August 1, 1880. ’ Since February 1, 1903, he had 
served as a conductor. Retirement effective on 
December 21, last. 

Frank B. Smith, 24 Center Street, Fort Ed¬ 
ward, N. Y., (trainman). Born at Fort Edward, 
August 16, 1864. Entered the service as a train¬ 
man, at Fort Edward, February 1, 1886. Retire¬ 
ment effective, July 1, last. 
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‘Uhe Supervisory Officer 

(Continued from Page 54) 


quire, in some cases by the school of bitter ex¬ 
perience, if at all. He would readily give more 
consideration to this thought if he would im¬ 
press the fact upon his own mind that the officer 
is judged by the output and conduct of the em¬ 
ployes he directs. 

“The valuable officer will insist upon a safe 
operation, thereby guarding against loss of life 
and limb, and the consequent suffering to the in¬ 
jured and his family that follows. He will in¬ 
sist upon a strict enforcement of rules estab¬ 
lished for the handling of the particular branch 
of the work and the conduct of the employes. 

“ He will handle misunderstandings and dis¬ 
puted questions tactfully and fairly, making an 
honest effort to establish the facts and in the 
event that he feels the employe has a just griev¬ 
ance, will do everything within his power to 
remedy the situation. He will not permit him¬ 
self to be influenced or become biased, either one 
way or another, by the pleasing or disagreeable 
personality of an individual, as the case may be. 
Some men have reason for a sullen and unpleas¬ 
ant disposition, such as domestic troubles, poor 
health, financial worries, et cetera. Frequently, 
they make the best workmen because they have a 
constant pressing need for the money they re¬ 
ceive for their services and will work with all 
the energy they possess in fear of jeopardizing 
their jobs and with the further thought of ulti¬ 
mate promotion, with preferred financial gain, 
which constant effort will bring. 

“ It is only human nature to be swayed by a 
pleasing personality, but it is well to remember 
that the broad smile sometimes conceals an ugly 
temper and a mean disposition, while a stern 
scowl and an apparently cold-blooded demeanor 
frequently hide an honest heart and lofty ideals. 

“The valuable officer will endeavor to bring his 
men closer to him. He will solicit and welcome 
their suggestions and make them feel that they 
are an important part of the organization. If 
a suggestion is not practical, the officer will take 
the time to point out its weak spots to the man 
who offered it, in a tactful way. He will never 
forget that the employe holding the lowliest job 
is one of the cogs in the big wheel, to which he 
is also attached, and that the strength of the 
chain depends upon its weakest link. 

“ He will be just and merciful in his admini¬ 
stration of discipline, bearing in mind that the 
purpose of discipline is to teach, not to punish, 


and when it is necessary to discipline an employe 
he will impress this fact upon his mind. 

“ The valuable officer will advise his men when¬ 
ever the opportunity arises in such a manner 
that they may avoid infractions of the rules. 
Rumor occasionally reaches an officer that one of 
his force is stepping too fast or is slipping here 
and there. A little tactful advice in a case of 
this kind or a strong admonition usually brings 
the guilty man to his senses. Without this 
friendly touch, a man probably will continue to 
run down the wrong path and wind up by losing 
his job, with the attendant suffering it means 
to his family and the difficulty he experiences in 
securing another position and starting all over 
again. 

“ He will practice unswerving honesty and 
never display the slightest partiality or favorit¬ 
ism. There is nothing that dry-rots an organi¬ 
zation quicker. When he is confronted with the 
painful necessity of considering dismissal of a 
man, he will delay any action until he has con¬ 
vinced himself that he is not influenced by anger, 
impatience, or some other petty reason. He will 
weigh the facts surrounding the particular case 
judicially and make his decision only after he has 
thoroughly convinced himself that the facts 
justify such a drastic procedure. 

“ If the officer could see and experience some 
of the suffering and misery which result after 
a man has been dismissed for cause, the actual 
want in his family, the destruction of his family’s 
faith in him, his unsuccessful search for suitable 
employment with a dismissal record standing 
against him, there would be no hasty dismissals, 
and, in addition, the officer would do everything 
within his power to so educate his men that 
drastic measures of the kind, in numerous cases, 
could be avoided. 

“ When an officer discovers a man whom he 
feels is incompetent, he should question him and 
determine if he has qualifications that would 
more naturally fit him for some other position, 
and if that proved to be the case, should make 
an attempt to place him in a job that he is 
better fitted for. A man may be a round peg in 
a square hole on some jobs and a valuable em¬ 
ploye on some other job in the same organization. 
A good officer will always attempt to develop this. 

“ Likewise, with the man who desires to resign. 
If he is a man who possesses certain qualifica- 
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tions that the officer feels may ultimately prove 
of value to the organization, he should question 
him to determine the correct reason for his ac¬ 
tion. If he is dissatisfied with the conditions 
that obtain in the particular department in which 
he may be employed, it is possible that he would 
be happier and more successful in another de¬ 
partment, and if a transfer could be arranged, 
valuable timber for future use may be held 
within the organization. 

“The valuable officer will strive to fit the 
more capable man in his force to take his own 
job should the necessity arise. He need have 
no fear when doing this, as he will find that 
long before the best qualified man in his gang 
is fitted for advancement that he, himself, will 
have been moved a notch higher. 

“ The worthichile officer will unceasingly en¬ 
deavor to prepare himself for advancement by 
observation of the duties and responsibilities of 
positions above his own and study during his 
leisure hours. He will attempt to familiarize 
himself with the details of operating problems 
outside of his own department and work and 
acquire at least a limited perspective of the or¬ 
ganization as a whole. He will find that his 
knowledge can be applied in the performance of 
his daily tasks and will be invaluable when op¬ 
portunity for advancement knocks at his door. 

“ In my opinion, the foreman has three para¬ 
mount obligations: First, his obligation to the 
Management of the organization which has 
sufficient faith in his ability to place him in a 
position of trust and responsibilty; second, his 
obligation to the men under him, who look to 
him for guidance and example and whom he 
should strive to make industrious and capable 
workmen; and third, his duty to society. He 
is indirectly entrusted with the responsibility of 
making men and after he shuffles off this mortal 
coil, he will have to make a report of his steward¬ 
ship to a General Manager who will be much 
tougher to convince than any he has met on this 
side. 

“ It has been said that ‘ heavy lies the head 
that wears the crown.’ That is true, but the 
heavy crown carries with it many benefits and 
great happiness if it rests on a head that is 
worthy of the honor.” 

Mb. Burns headed the committee on arrange¬ 
ments and the sub-chairmen were: D. J. Buck- 
lev, tickets; J. W. Howabd, entertainment; M. 
J. McDonough, floor; and H. N. Athebton and 
J. J. Bbennan, reception. The officers of the 
Club, in addition to Mb. Clune and Mb. Bren- 
neb, previously mentioned, are Mr. Buckley, sec¬ 


retary; Mb. Bbennan, treasurer; and J. T. Phil- 
bin, financial secretary. The members of the ex¬ 
ecutive committee are Messrs. Morgan, Clune, 
Buckley, Bbennan, McDonough, Symons, Phil- 

BIN and B BENNER. 


Jlgents Re-elect Their Officers 

A NOTHER year in office was voted the presi¬ 
dent, vice presidents and secretary-treas¬ 
urer of The Delaware and Hudson Freight 
and Ticket Agents’ Association at the annual 
meeting which was held in the Library in the 
General Office Building, Albany, on Tuesday fore¬ 
noon and afternoon, January 24. No less than 
fifty agents and other officials attended the meet¬ 
ing which was presided over by Edward Martin, 
agent at Cooperstown, the president. The voting 
was by ballot which had been mailed by each 
member in advance of the meeting. 

J. F. Costello, agent at Troy, is the secretary- 
treasurer, and the vice presidents are: E. J. 
Brenner, agent at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the 
Pennsylvania division; H. C. Becker, agent at 
Binghamton, N. Y., for the Susquehanna divi¬ 
sion; W. A. Little, agent at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
for the Saratoga division; and W. W. Cooper, 
agent at Rouses Point, N. Y., for the Champlain 
division. 

B. D. Anthony, assistant real estate and tax 
agent; M. J. Powers, general passenger agent; 
and W. T. Campbell, freight agent at Meclianic- 
ville, who a few days earlier had been notified of 
his appointment to serve the unexpired term of 
president of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans' 
Association, caused by the death of W. O. Gur¬ 
ney, addressed the agents informally at the fore¬ 
noon session, and various agents made a report 
on business conditions as they then existed at 
their respective stations and told something of 
what the future appeared to promise. . 

Colonel J. T. Loree, vice president and gen¬ 
eral manager, addressed the agents at the after¬ 
noon session. Reviewing the railroad's activities 
in 1927, reference was made to the improvements 
made in the maintenance of way, structures, and 
equipment, following which the prospects for 1928 
were discussed. The talk was interesting and in¬ 
formative and was greatly appreciated. 


“ With all due deference, my boy, I really think 
our English custom at the telephone Is better than 
saying, 1 Hello!' as you do.” 

"What do you say In England?" 

"We say. ‘Are you there?’ Then, of course. If 
you are not there, there Is no use going on with 
the conversation .”—Boston Olobe . 
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Claims Paid Recently Total $97,401 

S INCE a similar report was made to our readers in The Bulletin of October 1, last, group 
insurance benefits aggregating $97,401 have been paid on the lives of fifty-nine deceased em- 
. ployes. Of this sum, it will be noted that the beneficiaries of five pensioned employes received 
a total of $11,800 and that in three other instances beneficiaries were paid $7,400 in excess of ordin¬ 
ary life benefits by reason of the subscribers having suffered accidental death. One policyholder re¬ 
ceived total and permanent disability benefits prior to death and after his demise the balance due 
on his policy was paid to the beneficiaries. 

The fifty-nine individual payments were made as follows: 


Name 

Residence 

Occupation 

Date Died 

Claim 

Adams, Henry A. 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Conductor 

Oct. 22 

$3,400 

Austin, Fred E. (P) 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Machinist 

Nov. 18 

1,600 

Baldwin, Stephen Y. (P) 

Avalon, Pa. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

General Agent 

Aug. 23 

3,800 

Barnes, Lawrence G. 

Loco. Fireman 

Nov. 13 

1,000 

Bartow, Vernon L. (P) 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Stockman 

Aug. 30 

1,200 

Baxter, Grover C. 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

July 4 

600 

Bender, Frank 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

Aug. 10 

2,400 

Bogart, Charles A. 

Scranton. Pa. 

Gateman (M. of W.) 

Oct. 29 

1,000 

Booth, Charles H. 

Little Falls, N. J. 

Asst. Treasurer 

Oct. 20 

6,000 

Brown, Ray W. 

Fenton, N. Y. 

Car Insp’r & Rep’r 

Nov. 14 

1,600 

1,000 

Butler, Joseph 

Albany, N. Y. 

Trucker 

Dec. 8 

Connalr, John F. 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Oct. 26 

1,000 

Connors, John 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Cr. Flagman 

Dec. 8 

1,000 

Cummings, Joseph T. 

Archbald, Pa. 

Clerk (Trans.) 

Aug. 6 

600 

Davies, Hugh J. 

Ballston Lake, N. Y. 

Agent 

Sept. 11 

1,400 

Dolozel, Tony 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Chipper 

Aug. 3 

1,000 

Dougherty, George W. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Flagman (M. of W.) 

Nov. 20 

1,000 

Driscoll, John A. 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Gate Tender 

Oct. 10 

1,000 

Fitzgerald, David F. 

West Albany, N. Y. 

Flagman (M. of W.) 

Aug. 6 

1,000 

*3,200 

Frate, Frank 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Foreman (M. of W.) 

Nov. 11 

Frear, Horace G. 

Scranton, Pa- 

Trainman 

Aug. 4 

2,200 

Gaynor, John J. 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

Aug. 12 

1,000 

Griggs, Arthur G. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Telegrapher 

Aug. 19 

1,000 

Hammond, William F. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

Aug. 8 

600 

Kelly, William H. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Flagman (M. of W.) 

Oct. 1 

600 

Leonard, Alfred L. 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Pumpman 

Oct. 17 

1,000 

1,000 

Louprette, William A. 

Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Oct. 8 

Lynn, Daniel 

Olyphant, Pa, 

Gate Tender 

Nov. 21 

1,000 

Maddalone, Charles 
Mattoon, Charles W. 

Maryland, N. Y. 

Section Foreman 

Nov. IS 

1,000 

Troy, N. Y. 

Machinist Helper 

Aug. 4 

1,200 

McCarthy, John P. 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Oct. 26 

2,000 

McGarr, Ernest 

Ballston. N. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Nov. 19 

1,600 

McGraw, Michael J. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Mine Cave Watchman 

Oct. 22 

1,000 

McLeod, William F. 

New York, N. Y. 

Messenger 

Dec. 2 

1,400 

Mickle, William (P) 

Albany, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

Sept 7 

2,000 

Moffltt, William J. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Loco. Cleaner 

Sept. 13 

1,400 

Mooney, William A. 

Carbondale, Pa. 
Scheneotady, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Nov. 11 

600 

Murphy, Michael J. 

Loco. Oiler 

Nov. 17 

1,400 

Oakman, William P. 

Poultney, VL 

Cr. Watchman 

July 3 

600 

O'Connor, John 

Whitehall, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Sept. 19 

1,600 

Parker, William K., Sr. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Machinist 

Oct. 12 

•4,400 

Peck, Jasper E. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Trucker 

Oct. 6 

1,000 

Pendlebury, Frank E. 

Sidney, N. Y. 

Tinsmith (Stores) 

Aug. 18 

1,600 

Pidgeon, Harry F. 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Trainman 

Nov. 9 

600 

Primmer, Willett 

Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Div. Material Man 

Oct. 16 

1,600 

Rlgney, Phillip A. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Switchtender 

Aug. 22 

1,000 

Rudney, John 

Scranton, Pa. 

Ash Pit Laborer 

Sept. 10 

1,200 

Smith, Henry P. 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Loco. Engineer 

Nov. 2 

2,800 

Smith, Jonas 

Ballston, N. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Sept. 14 

1,000 

Swanlck, Arthur J. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Aug. 29 

••901 

Taber, Charles E„ Jr. 

Altamont, N. Y. 

Clerk (Acot’g) 

Dec. 1 

1,800 

Tobisch, Joseph 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Loco. Oiler 

June 24 

1,800 

Townsend, Frank 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Roundhouse Foreman 

Aug. 13 

•7,200 

Wagner, William 

Reiser, Pa 

Loco. Engineer 

July 22 

600 

Walker, Fred A. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Aug. 17 

600 

Wells, Charles H. 

Palisade, N. J. 

Loco. Engineer 

Nov. 2 

2,200 

White, James F. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Moulder 

Sept. 6 

1,800 

Willis, Nathaniel P. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Counsel 

Aug. 27 

6,000 

Winn, Thomas D. (P) Carbondale, Pa. 

(P) Pensioned employe. 

* Sum represents double Indemnity. 

Loco. Engineer 

Oct. 13 

3,200 


** Balance remaining on policy for $1,000 after insured had received Total and Permanent Disabi¬ 
lity benefits of $102.80. Exact balance $801.71. 
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^he “James Roosevelt” 


T HROUGH the courtesy of Geouge H. Kel- 
low, a conductor on a work train at Green 
Ridge, Pa., we are privileged to present to 
our readers a photograph of the “ James Roose¬ 
velt,” an early locomotive on the Pennsylvania 
division, and its crew, which was taken on the 
turntable at Green Ridge, on July 15, 1885. Mb. 
Keli.ow, then a brakeman, is to be seen on the 
pilot deck; Ben Myers, another brakeman, now 
retired and living at Clark Summit, Pa., is next; 
and Edward Goodman, the fireman, who died 
about two years ago at Farview, Pa., is in the 
cab window. 


This locomotive was referred to in an account 
of the career of Geobge L. Westcott, a retired 
engineer, which was published in The Bulletin 
of May 15, 1925, as having blown up at Cork 
Lane, Pittston, Pa., on March 4, 1887. Mb. 
Westcott was hurled from the cab and his fire¬ 
man, “ Cort ” Colvin, was blown from the cab 
into the tender, but neither suffered serious 
injury. William Schultz was the head brakeman; 
Dave Cobb, who died about twenty years ago, the 
middle man; and Mb. Kellow, the flagman. 
None of these three men were affected by the ex¬ 
plosion, however. 


First Colton Mill In Lowell, Mass. 

I N connection with the series of articles ex¬ 
tracted from David Stevenson’s book, “ Sketch 
of Civil Engineering in North America,” which 
began in The Bulletin of April 1, last, another 
excerpt of particular interest when compared with 
present day conditions and practices, follows: 

“ In regard to Lowell, Massachusetts,” he 
says, “ the first cotton mill built was opened 
in 1822, and in 1837 (the year before he wrote 
this book) there were 27 mills in that town, 
which employed no fewer than 7,900 people. 
The machinery in all the mills was of an 
excellent type. In the cotton mills in par¬ 
ticular the carding machine and spinning 
frames were very highly finished and the 
dressing machines were more simple and ap¬ 
parently quite as effective as any that he had 
had an opportunity to see in England. Wages 
paid were $2.00 per week for women and 
$4.80 for men and ‘a very considerable por¬ 
tion of the wages is deposited in the savings 
bank.’ ” 


Some Lift, Some Lean 

HERE are two kinds of people on earth today. 
Just two kinds of people, no more, 1 say. 
Not the saint and the sinner, for 'tis well 
understood 

The good are half bad and the bad are half good; 
Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s 
wealth 

You must first know the state of his conscience and 
health; 

Not the humble and proud, for in life's little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 

Not the happy and sad, for the fast flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his 
tears. 

Not the two kinds of people on earth that I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Where'er you go you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes; 

And oddly enough, you find, too, I ween. 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In what class are yout Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toll down the roadt 
Or are you a leaner, who let’s others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and caret 

—Ei.i.a Wheeler Willcox. 


A straight flush is as rare on the face of a mod¬ 
em girl as it is in a poker game .— Ebie Railboad 
Magazine. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Pates Not a Price Factor 

Sixty-three per cent of the 
world’s production of corn is 
raised in the United States, 
where it takes the lead among 
agricultural crops, both in acre¬ 
age and value. Every state 
raises corn but 66 per cent of 
the total crop comes from the 
so-called “ corn belt "—Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, In¬ 
diana, Minnesota, Ohio, Kansas 
and South Dakota. Like most 
everything else, corn prices 
fluctuate from week to week, 
month to month, and from year 
to year, yet a recent study of 
260 freight rates from various 
points to principal primary mar¬ 
kets, showed a minimum of 
twenty-one changes over the 
four-year period covered by the 
study. Time of marketing, 
quality of corn, available sup¬ 
ply, and demand, on the other 
hand, were determining price 
factors. 


On Same Ran 36 Yean 

Elmer Houghton, veteran Mil¬ 
waukee trainman, has been 
working continuously on one 
run for the past thirty-six years. 
During that time his average 
mileage has been 60,000 miles 
a year, or a total of over 2,000,- 
000 miles, more than the total 
mileage of all the railroads in 
the United States. Recently 
when asked if he could relate 
some interesting experiences en¬ 
countered during that time, Mr. 
Houghton pointed to a nearby 
water tank and told of an in¬ 
stance when single-handed he 
prevented three tramps from 
boarding the baggage car of his 
train at that point. 


Lei The Train Go By 

The average time it takes a 
fast railroad train to pass a 
crossing is seven seoonds, ac¬ 
cording to a speaker before the 
National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners. 

It is very difficult for the 
driver of a fast-moving automo¬ 
bile to gauge the relative speeds 
of his car and a swift train 
converging on the same point 
from different directions. There¬ 
fore there is only one safe rule 
to follow: Let the train go by. 

What are seven seconds in the 
life of a motorist? 

To lose them may be to save 
60 years !—From the Sandusky 
(O.) Register. 


C. M. & Si. P. Receivership Ends 

Receivership of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
—the largest railway system 
ever in receivership in the his¬ 
tory of the United States, was 
terminated on January 14, last, 
pursuant to a plan of reorgani¬ 
zation which had been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission four days earlier. 

H. E. Byram, who was elected 
president of the road on October 

I, 1917, and had served as the 
operating receiver, became chair¬ 
man of the board of directors, 
and H. A. Scandrett, president, 
on January 16. The receiver¬ 
ship became effective on March 
18, 1925, at which time the road 
was known as the Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee and St. Paul. 


Women Spend $6,000 For Relief 

There is a Women’s Club on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul that has a membership of 
8,045 divided among thirty-two 
chapters. Its aim is to give aid 
wherever needed among the 
members of the Milwaukee 
family, regardless of whether 
the family is represented in the 
membership of the club or not; 
to spread good-cheer and make 
manifest the slogan of “ loving 
kindness ” throughout the land 
where employes of the Milwau¬ 
kee reside. Between January 1, 
last, and October 81, the club 
spent $6,002.23 in relief and 
good-cheer work. 


eXCissouri Pacific Pensions 129 

One hundred and twenty-nine 
Missouri Pacific employes were 
transferred to the company's 
pension rolls January 1, having 
reached the age limit of seventy 
years. The total number of 
former employes now on pension 
is 696. Forty-eight of those 
recently retired would not have 
been entitled to a pension had 
not the managemnt revised its 
pension rules during the past 
year to make them eligible. 


Carry Air Passengen Safely 

Flying a total of 2,000,000 
miles during the time interven¬ 
ing between December, 1924, 
and July, 1927, two airplane pas¬ 
senger lines plying across the 
English channel carried 36,500 
passengers without a single fa¬ 
tality. 


'Radio Test a Success 

What is claimed to be the 
first train operation by remote 
radio control was conducted re¬ 
cently on the Union Pacific at 
Denver, Col. A locomotive, 
specially equipped for receiving 
radio impulses, drawing two 
passenger cars, was operated 
for several hundred yards by 
M. J. Francil. During the 
demonstration, Francil and his 
control box were Installed on a 
flat car, pushed by an ordinary 
locomotive. The radio man was 
never closer than twenty feet to 
the train being operated and in 
some places was as far as 
seventy-five feet away. As he 
pressed the buttons on his box, 
the crewless locomotive came to 
life, the bell rang, steam hissed 
from the exhausts, and the 
wheels began to turn. The train 
eventually attained a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour, slowed 
down and speeded up again, all 
under radio control.— Railway 
Age. 


Wales Has Unique Railroad 

Three feet are generally con¬ 
sidered as the limit of safety in 
speaking of narrow gauge rail¬ 
ways ; however, there is a rail¬ 
road in Wales, according to 
Railway and Locomotive En¬ 
gineering, that operates on a 
twenty-three and one-lialf inch 
gauge. It is fourteen and one- 
half miles in length and has 
been in operation for nearly a 
century, carrying thousands of 
passengers and many tons of 
freight, the bulk of the latter 
being minerals. Some of its 
locomotives, although fifty years 
old, are still in daily service. 
Passenger compartment doors 
are locked while going through 
some of its tunnels due to the 
limited clearance. For over 
sixty years this line has not 
suffered an accident. 


Priests Live In Sleeping Car 
A sleeping car, lodged in the 
mountains, 200 miles from the 
nearest village, and there used 
as a dwelling by Moslem priests, 
is a discovery recently reported 
in a press dispatch from Vladi¬ 
kavkaz, Caucasus. Tourists 
reached the place after five days 
of horseback riding. The car 
is said to have been captured 
by a gang of mountain plunder¬ 
ers when a train was derailed 
in 1918, and dragged up the 
mountain by a team of seventy- 
five oxen.— Railway Age. 
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T RAVEL, in the past, was a luxury 
which only the very rich could 
afford. The majority of men and women 
were born, lived and died in the same 
place. They inhabited a universe ten miles 
wide ; beyond its borders lay the unknown. 
Today even the poor can take small jour- 
neys; the moderately prosperous are famil¬ 
iar with whole continents. The mind is 
nourished by its impressions from without; 
to enlarge one’s physical world is to enrich 
one’s mind. Machinery, in the form of 
transport, is providing for larger and ever 
larger numbers of human beings a form of 
liberal education. 


■Jlldous Huxley, in Harpers. 




